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Finnish campaign. The hostility of Alexander III towards Finland was shared by Nicholas II and his entourage, particularly Pobedonostsev, Bunge, Goremykin, and General A. N. Kuropatkin, the future sorry hero of the Russo-Japanese War. The reactionary press dutifully filled its columns with officially inspired vituperation against Finland, and in 1S98 A. I. Bobrikov, a proconsul notorious for his rabid nationalism, was appointed governor-general of the grand duchy.
The turning point in Russo-Finnish relations was the imperial manifesto of February 3 (February 15, N.S.), 1899, and the accompanying Fundamental Statutes, which provided that "general imperial legislation," that is, measures applying both in Finland and in the other parts of the realm, as well as legislation applying only in Finland but "affecting the common interests of the empire, or connected with the legislation of the empire/7 should fall within the jurisdiction of the Russian State Council. The Finnish diet was to participate in the elaboration of such laws in a purely advisory capacity. The decision as to what measures affecting Finland were to come before the State Council was reserved for the Crown. This momentous enactment which might well have spelled the doom of Finnish autonomy, was followed by the absorption of the Finnish postal services by the imperial post office (August, 1899), the compulsory use of the Russian language in the records of the Finnish Senate and other agencies (June, 1900), and the disbandment of the Finnish army (June, 1901), which, under a law of 1878, consisted of natives of the grand duchy and was to be used exclusively for the defense of Finland. Thenceforth the Finns were liable to military service under the general provisions of the Russian conscription law.
Russification, especially the act of February, 1899, which violated the Finnish constitution (even though this was denied by Russian nationalists, including distinguished legal authorities), aroused the placid and unemotional Finns. Setting aside inner political and national dissensions (there was considerable antagonism between the Finnish and the Swedish element in the grand duchy) the country, with admirable discipline and singleness of purpose, resisted the assault on its liberties. The impressive demonstration of Finnish determination and unity was soon to force St. Petersburg to repeal the obiradoiis legislation. Finland's confidence in Russia, nevertheless, had suffered irreparable damage, and mute] hostility bom of this incident entered as a permanent and weighty factor in Russo-Finnish